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SOME THOUGHTS UPON THE EDUCATION OF A NURSE 

By ISAAC W. BREWER, M.D. 

Sanitary Supervisor, New York State Department of Health 

Year by year the value of the educated woman nurse is being 
realized by the people and more and more are we relying upon her for 
the fulfillment of the campaign against sickness and death. Her 
responsibility in the sickroom has long been acknowledged, and upon 
her shoulders we are placing much of the public health work of the 
community. Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, Commissioner of Health for 
New York State, recently said, "One agency in the campaign has 
gained a constantly increasing importance. I refer to the visiting 
public health nurse. It has seemed to me that the introduction of the 
trained social service worker and nurse combined is the most signifi- 
cant development in preventive medicine of the last fifteen years; and 
that the extension of the nursing service promises to improve the health 
conditions in both rural and urban communities more than any other 
agency which we have." 

The nurse having become so important a factor in the life of the 
nation, it is incumbent upon the state to see that she has an oppor- 
tunity to fit herself for the important duties required of her. 

The training given her in the wards and in the operating amphi- 
theatre is fairly satisfactory. There she becomes familiar with the 
symptoms of disease, the medical and operative measures which will 
relieve suffering and aid in the restoration of health. However, this 
knowledge does not fit her for the equally important public duties 
she may be called upon to perform, and the intellectual side of her 
education is practically neglected. In this latter respect her education 
ends with the high school if not before. Except for a very inadequate 
course in bacteriology, the average nurse knows nothing of the com- 
municable diseases, vital statistics are an unknown wilderness, and 
social service is a hazy something related to almsgiving. 

The public health nurse is really an educator, and she who would 
teach others must herself be well taught. This naturally brings up 
the question : What shall be the education of a nurse? Recent exami- 
nations held to fill the position of public health nurses have demon- 
strated that the public health authorities are not quite sure what they 
wish the nurse to know. Such being the case, it may not be out of 
place to suggest the following outline as a tentative course, with the 
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hope of creating sufficient interest in the subject to bring on a dis- 
cussion, from which some working scheme may develop. 

First and foremost, the prospective nurse must have a good pre- 
liminary education which should be of such a nature as to admit her 
to the best colleges for women in the country. 

Second, she must be well trained in ward work and in the operating 
room. 

Third, she must have a good practical knowledge of obstetrical 
nursing, including the prenatal care of the mother. 

Fourth, she must know the baby, not only how to care for it when 
sick, but how to care for it when well, and this includes knowledge of 
its requirements as to food, clothing and exercise. 

Fifth, she must have an exact knowledge of the etiology of disease, 
and be able to express herself accurately upon that subject. 

Sixth, she must have a good training in social service work. 

Seventh, she must have the culture that makes her easy in any 
company and the ability to gain the confidence of those with whom 
she deals, without creating that familiarity that "breeds contempt." 

Eighth, she must have a good command of English and be able 
to speak in public, and express herself forcibly and with brevity. She 
must also know how to utilize a library. 

So far as is known to the writer, no school for nurses gives a course 
covering the subjects outlined here. Many of the schools in the past 
were established in order to cut the cost of maintenance by securing 
cheap nursing. The nurse should no longer be allowed to become a 
financial asset to the hospital. No one would for a moment counte- 
nance the establishment of a cooking school in order that the teachers 
or the pupils might obtain their meals at a reduced rate, nor would we 
establish a vocational school for the purpose of making cheap furniture 
or other articles. These institutions are established as a part of an 
educational system in order to make better citizens of the girls and 
boys who take the courses and so should it be with the nurses' schools, 
they must be purely educational institutions. The state should pro- 
hibit the establishment of a school for nurses unless it becomes a part 
of some college or university or can be operated primarily as an edu- 
cational institution. 

My conception of the profession of a nurse is that it is a learned 
profession on a par with the other professions and that the nurse should 
be educated in the same general way. Therefore, as I see it, the 
state should require: 

1. A high entrance standard. 
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2. A course that should cover sufficient time to insure that she is 
well instructed in the work she shall have to perform. 

3. That the instruction should be given by some college or university. 

4. That two years, at least, should be devoted to instruction in the 
halls of the college or university. 

5. That the training in the hospital should be of a practical nature 
and that, as far as possible, all of the drudgery should be eliminated. 

6. That the instruction in the college should include the modem 
languages, and that adequate courses in anatomy, physiology, chemis- 
try, bacteriology, hygiene and preventive medicine, physical culture, 
eugenics, domestic science and the theory of social service work should 
be given. 

7. That the work in the hospital should be made to include, be- 
side the usual courses, practical first-aid work, obstetric work, both 
within and without the hospital. The nurse should be fully instructed 
as to the administration of a hospital, district nursing, including child 
welfare and tuberculosis, and practical social service work. 

The woman completing such a course should receive her degree 
which should carry with it all the dignity and privileges of any other 
degree. 

It is believed that such a course will greatly improve our public 
health work, and will open new lines of work for the college woman. 
Even for the woman who is to become a housewife, this course will 
be of the greatest benefit. There is a great demand for well trained 
public health nurses and for nurses to administer hospitals. The 
schools are calling for nurses who shall be teachers as well as nurses. 



TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 

The Delaware State Board of Examiners for Registered Nurses will 
meet to examine applicants for registration on Monday, December 4, 
1916, at Homeopathic Hospital, Wilmington, Del. For further infor- 
mation apply to secretary, Anna M. Hook, R.N., 2617 West 18th 
Street, Wilmington, Del. 



